Hodgson

Helen P. Cogswell (Wellesley College Bulletin:
General Catalogue of Wellesley College, itf/f-
jpj^), a musical comedy actress. She with three
children., Genevieve, Martha, and William, sur-
vived him.

[JoBn Parker, Who's Who in the Theatre (6th ed,
1930) ; Dixie Hines and Harry Prescott, Who's Who
in Music and Drama (1914) ; "This Runaway Boy Be-
came 'The Man from Home/" Am. Mag., Apr. 1924;
"Hodge, Playwright, and Hodge, Actor," Literary Di-
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HODGSON, WILLIAM BROWN (Sept. i,
iSoi-June 26, 1871), Orientalist, eldest child
of Joseph and Rebecca (Hersey) Hodgson, was
born in Georgetown, D. C, and died in New
York. His father, born in Kent County, Del.,
was a fourth-generation descendant of Robert
Hodgson (1626-1696), a Quaker preacher who
landed in 1657 in New Amsterdam, later New
York, where he was persecuted for his religious
view's and activities (Jacqueline Overton, Long
Island's Story., 1929, pp. 156-58), was driven
out, and settled in Rhode Island. Joseph Hodg-
son died while his son was very young, and
his widow moved to Orange County, Virginia;
hence early reference to William as "of Vir-
ginia." He attended a school in Georgetown,
D. C, taught by James Carnahan [g.r.]. He
apparently never went to college, but Princeton
gave him an honorary degree of A.M. in 1824
(and later, in 1858, the degree of LL.D.). He
developed early an interest in languages, par-
ticularly those of the Orient. Henry Clay gave
him a minor appointment in the State Depart-
ment, From 1826 to 1829 he was first dragoman
to the consulate in Algiers and later acting con-
sul there (according to Memoirs of John Quincy
Adams, vol. VII, 1875, pp. 106-07, he called on
Adams on Jan. 19, 1826, "preparing to embark
for Algiers")- From 1829 to 1832 he was in
the State Department in Washington; from
1832 to 1834 he was dragoman to the United
States legation in Constantinople, whence he
was transferred to Egypt in 1834. In 1836 he
was in London, in 1837 in Washington; in 1841
he was appointed consul general in Tunis. On
July n, 1842, he was married, in London, to
Margaret, daughter of Gov. Edward Telfair
[g.t/.] of Georgia, and in the same year returned
to America, where he spent most of the rest of
his life, chiefly in Savannah, Ga., the home of
Bis wife's family, though he seems to have spent
some lengthy periods in New York.

The wide range of his interests is suggested
by his Memoir on the Megatherium and Other
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Extinct Gigantic Quadrupeds of the Coast of
Georgia, with Observations on its Geologic Fea-
tures (1846), and "A Sketch of the Creek Coun-
try, in the Years 1798 and 1799, by Col. Ben-
jamin Hawkins [edited] with an Introduction
and Historic Sketch of the Creek Confederacy"
(Collections of the Georgia Historical Society,
vol. Ill, pt. i, 1848). He collected, and in 1857
presented to the Savannah Medical Society,
an "extensive mineralogical cabinet" (Mackall,
post, p. 326). But he made his mark chiefly in
studies relating to the Berber languages, in
which he probably may be called a world-pio-
neer. His earliest and most important publica-
tion was the "Grammatical Sketch and Speci-
mens of the Berber Language: Preceded by
Four Letters on Berber Etymologies/' written
at Algiers, orally presented to the American
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia on Oct. 2,
1829, and published in its Transactions (n. s.
IV, 1834, 1-48). This monograph was pub-
lished much earlier, however, for it was re-
viewed in the North American Review (July
1832, pp. 54 ff.), together with Hodgson's Notes
of a Journey into the Interior of North Africa
by Hadji Ebn-ed-Din el-Eghwaati (London,
1830), a translation made by him from an Arabic
travel-sketch written by a native at his instiga-
tion.

In the "Grammatical Sketch" Hodgson, with
great learning and acumen, collected many North
African geographical names recorded by Greek
and Roman writers and compared them with
modern Berber words. Many of his compari-
sons may still be called very plausible, or at
least worthy of serious consideration. The most
important is doubtless that of the mountain
name Atlas with Berber adhrart "mountain."
The identification was made later by others,
and Hodgson had not received the credit he
deserves as its first known proponent (Edger-
ton, post). He caused parts of the Bible to be
translated into a Berber dialect (Kabyle);
twelve chapters of Luke were published by the
British and Foreign Bible Society in 1833. In
1837 he published in the London Journal of the
Royal Asiatic Society (IV, 115-29), of which
society he was a foreign member, a translation
of an Arabic translation of another narrative
of travel, originally written at his instigation
by a native speaker of a Berber dialect of
Morocco. Both linguistic and ethnographic ma-
terials are contained in his Notes on Northern
Africa, the Sahara and Soudan (New" York,
1844). There is mention of other writings
(Mackall and Newman, post), some of which
seem never to have been published. Only an
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